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REASON AND FEELING. 



T) OTH in the language of every-day life and in that of 
-L* philosophy there is no contrast more familiar than that be- 
tween reason and feeling. Whether these terms are used in a 
popular sense or with some attempt at greater precision, the 
tendency is to set them over against each other as denoting phases 
or aspects of experiences that are largely, if not wholly, mutually 
exclusive. In ordinary life there is no admonition more fre- 
quently given than that we should distrust feeling and take reason 
as the guide of our conduct. And running all through the history 
of philosophy, one finds that the appeal to reason, as to a standard 
which is constant and objective and in its very nature opposed to 
the wavering and subjective character of every day experience, is 
an ever-recurring theme. In the Stoic philosophy, for example, 
the ideal state which the philosopher has to strive to attain is 
represented as a passionless condition of mind. And in the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century we find the same distrust of 
feeling, and the demand that reason shall rule alone. 

Nor is this distrust and opposition something that has been 
superseded at the present day either in popular thought or in 
technical philosophy. There remains a dualism that is still 
maintained as true and vital in both fields. We still distrust 
emotion, as doubtless we generally have a good right to do, and 
continue to think of reason in the perfection of its use as dealing 
with facts without any admixture of feeling or emotional reaction. 
The excellence of reason is supposed to consist in its capacity to 
see and judge all things with cool indifference to anything but 
bare fact or formal consistency, and without any reference to 
results or consequences. We recall Pope's description of the 
intellectual attitude of the deity : — 
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" Who sees with equal eye, as Lord of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 
Atoms and systems into ruin hurled, 
And now an atom burst, and now a world." 

This supreme indifference to consequences, however, as would 
be acknowledged even by those who regard it as the logical ideal, 
is something rarely attained by mortals. It is only the philos- 
opher-sage who is capable of becoming thus like the gods and ris- 
ing to the height of passionless intelligence. Nevertheless, 
this is still taken to be the demand and criterion of perfect reason 
that must be held in mind by one who would be freed from the 
bondage of the emotions. Feeling is a hindrance, a veil of illusion, 
from which he who would see the truth must deliver himself. 

Now no one can seriously doubt that these statements contain 
an important element of truth. The fact that they have been so 
long and so generally received is in itself proof that they are not 
wholly without foundation in experience. But even from the 
standpoint of common sense, it is evident that there is another 
side to the story. For in ordinary life we are frequently forced to 
recognize that experience is a whole, and that a lack on one side 
carries with it a corresponding deficiency on another. For ex- 
ample, we note cases where the lack of what we call proper 
feeling is coordinated with a stupidity or intellectual obtuseness. 
And a reasonable man is characterized no less by reasonable 
modes of feeling than by acuteness of logical judgment. We 
feel that the 'equal eye' which Pope glorifies would be diabolic 
rather than divine. An intelligence without any appreciation of 
value cannot be conceived as a perfect instrument of truth. And 
appreciation of value, I suppose, implies the presence of some 
form of feeling. 

It must accordingly be recognized that there is still a good 
deal of vacillation and inconsistency in the current theories of 
what constitutes complete reasonableness. To some extent this 
inconsistency is obscured by the recognition that in actual life 
the feelings do enter in and often largely control the reason. 
" The reason of man," as Bacon says, " is no dry light, but admits 
a tincture from the passions and the will." The psychologists 
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continue to moderate man's pride by pointing out that his claim 
to be rational cannot be sustained in the light of the facts ; that his 
beliefs and convictions are determined in advance by irrational 
impulses and wishes that are frequently unnoticed and obscure. 
In the last resort, it is said, it is always some such irrational in- 
fluence which decides. The sovereignty of Zeus is denied and 
Vortex recognized as the de facto governing power. 

Nevertheless, even when emphasis is thus laid upon the con- 
ditioning of reason in its actual use by other psychological forces, 
it is usually assumed that what is thus illustrated is the imperfect 
functioning of reason in human experience, rather than its com- 
plete logical exercise and function. These influences are impedi- 
ments to reason rather than something that belongs to it in its 
true nature. They are either idols from which it is called upon to 
deliver itself, or human imperfections that it is necessary to 
confess for the soul's good, but from which it is impossible 
entirely to escape. In either case, one may recognize the gulf 
between actual human attainment of truth, and the logical ideal 
of the passionless impartial spectator to whose ' equal eye ' facts 
are all seen as on the same level and reflected without emphasis 
or obscuration. 

But once more we can only formulate such an ideal in order 
to reject it. To be unmoved by feeling, to apprehend everything 
on the dead level of bare existential fact or abstract logical con- 
clusion, is after all to lose sight of an element that gives to truth 
its distinctive human interest and coloring. And this objection 
cannot be dismissed as merely pragmatical or sentimental; for 
it is based upon the demand that our experience shall disclose to 
us the nature of a coherent world. Such a world can be con- 
stituted only by an intelligence that selects and evaluates, giving 
to each part its place in the whole; and this must involve some 
ground of preference, some estimate of relative significance that 
goes beyond the bare existential assertion. To attach equal 
importance to the great and the small, to admit all classes of 
facts to an equal footing, not to be able to see distinctions of 
value in the items of experience, this is surely not a mark of 
intelligence, but of its lack. It is true that persons who exhibit 
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such defects of feeling may sometimes be characterized by great 
acuteness and persistence in analysis within some restricted field, 
but this is usually lacking in fruitful result and is seen to be de- 
fective even from the logical point of view. Without the ability 
to feel rightly, understanding is paralyzed : a man may have great 
power of abstract logical reasoning, and yet be incapacitated by 
emotional obtuseness or by irrational and undisciplined modes of 
feeling, so that his judgments concerning concrete matters are 
quite untrustworthy. 

Once more, then, there is seen to be a conflict between the two 
demands which the reason as the truth-seeking activity is called 
upon to fulfil: on the one hand, that of apprehending facts 
objectively, as it were unaccompanied by any emotional or af- 
fective fringe, and, on the other, that of estimating their signifi- 
cance in the light of ' right ' feeling. The problem might perhaps 
be stated provisionally in terms of feeling: What is the standard 
of ' right ' or reasonable feeling, and how are such feelings to be 
distinguished from feelings that operate prejudicially to reason? 

II. 

What has preceded may serve to suggest that the difficulties 
which have been noted have their source in the traditional an- 
tithesis between reason and the other modes of experiencing. 
This separation is based upon the conception of reason as an 
independent power or faculty of the mind, operating in abstrac- 
tion from the ordinary level of mental life, and having absolute 
authority, if not absolute power of rule within itself. Now, it is 
evident that it is no longer possible in the light of modern 
analyses of experience, both psychological and logical, to assign 
to reason any such distinct and isolated position. From the point 
of view of psychology, thought, feeling, and will are distinguish- 
able aspects of experience, each of which yields its own peculiar 
characteristic and makes its own contribution; but no actual 
moment of life is reducible to any one of these forms taken by 
itself. Each faculty, on the contrary, represents a logical dis- 
tinction within the experience of any moment, and the function- 
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ing of each penetrates and is penetrated by that of the others. As 
elements of experience, they do not represent actual states of 
mind that are chronologically separable, but aspects of the one 
inner experience that are isolated only through the logical analysis 
that psychology effects. The same conclusion is enforced from a 
somewhat different point of view by logical reflection. For when 
reason is taken as an abstract and independent faculty, it sinks to 
the position of a particular faculty of mind, coordinate with the 
other divisions. As a result, reason is isolated from what is 
concrete and individual, and restricted to dealing with general 
propositions and barren formulas. It then becomes necessary in 
the interest of truth to institute a revolt against the narrowness 
of reason and to dispute its claim to exclusive rule. But such 
protests are in themselves fruitless, just because it is impossible 
to set up any other authority outside reason. 

If any progress is to be made, it seems clear that it is necessary 
to begin by recognizing that the mind is a whole, and that its 
total life is the life of reason. Reason is not a separate faculty, 
once for all given in its completeness, which announces its con- 
clusions ex cathedra from some high eminence apart from the 
ordinary course of the mind's experience. The power of reason 
is simply the power of the whole mind at its fullest stretch and 
compass. This of course involves will and feeling ; but the appeal 
is to the energy and capacity of the entire mind, not to the 
contributions of separate faculties. Reason, as Hegel has said, 
is the medium in which all the elements of our experience, — sen- 
sations, impulses, and feelings, — find their place as living parts of 
the whole. It is synonymous with mind as the universal principle 
or capacity, and is not something that can be brought in from 
without or dismissed at pleasure. " When me they fly I am the 
wings." This is illustrated admirably by the procedure of 
sceptical systems of thought, as well as by the arguments of those 
that profess to find truth and reality by appealing to some non- 
rational principle. In the end the authors of these systems are 
always obliged to justify their conclusions by appealing to reason. 
Whatever appeal may be made to specialized functions of the 
mental life, the ultimate criterion of truth can never be found 
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elsewhere than in the most complete unity of experience that the 
mind is capable of achieving. 

To justify the position we have taken, however, and to bring it 
into relation with the problem from which we set out, something 
more than the mere assertion of the essential rationality of experi- 
ence in all its phases is evidently necessary. In the first place, wc 
need some further explanation of what is meant by ' reason ' as the 
medium of the mind's experience. Now this requirement may 
perhaps best be met by referring to the power of the mind to 
transform the immediate data of its experience through analysis 
and insight that lead on to a consciousness of connections and 
relations. Reason is, on one side, just the transforming power of 
the mind in action, the striving towards a more systematic and 
significant world of experience, and on the other, the power of 
conserving as elements of that world the results already attained. 
What is immediate in experience is no mere existential fact, but 
the product of the mediation of the past ; and the immediate re- 
tains its vitality as an element of present experience just in so 
far as it continues to partake of the process of transformation 
and interpretation in which it has its being. The facts of per- 
ception or of memory maintain themselves only in so far as they 
are mediated, and thus given significance beyond their mere form 
of isolated existence. What is vague and relatively chaotic at- 
tains in the life of the mind the form of definite individuality or 
system; what is isolated and apparently self-sufficient is saved 
from death by being transformed and assigned a place in the liv- 
ing process of concrete experience. The mark of reason, then, is 
just this power of at once retaining the old and making it live 
again and yield new results that are more significant and satisfac- 
tory than the standpoint from which the movement has set out. 
The starting-point in experience is never a new beginning. So 
far as contents are in the mind, i.e., so far as mind is implicated 
at all, the process of the rational transformation of experience is 
already under weigh, and the movement of reason already in 
operation. What falls in any way within experience partakes of 
the rational form of the mind. As mental content, any part of 
experience is something more than a particular impression having 
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only the attributes of existence. As already baptized into the life 
of mind, it partakes of its logical nature and moves on the plane 
of universality. 

The process of reason, then, is that which is being realized in 
the concrete life of mind. If the objection is raised that its 
demands and purposes are not completely realized in any individ- 
ual mind or in any historical society, the answer is that in the life 
of reason the process and the result are inseparable. The result 
must be found in the process and the explanation of the process 
in the result. This relation holds of all living things that grow 
and develop, and is a relation capable of being expressed in terms 
that make the various stages comprehensible. And yet it may be 
noted that for the formal logic of mechanism this outcome is 
simply impossible — either a confusion of thought or a ' mystery '. 
The plain fact then is that the process of reason cannot be circum- 
scribed by the limitations of abstract thought to which the term 
' logical ' is often confined. Indeed, there is nothing so ' illogical ' 
— so little capable of being reduced to abstract rules — as life and 
mind and what passes for concrete reasonableness in the world. 

It is interesting to note that it is usually those who take the 
narrow and formal view of logic and reason who feel compelled 
in the end to appeal for truth or authority to aspects of experience 
supposed to be wholly outside reason. Now if the definition and 
scope of logic and reason are to be limited to what is abstract, it is 
of course true that this abstraction is neither the world of actual 
experience nor of ultimate certainty. There can be no possible 
ground of dispute: everyone admits the futility of attempting to 
translate life and experience into a formal system of inclusions 
and exclusions as set forth in terms of general concepts. But 
why set up this system as the final expression of reason ? There 
does not seem to be any justification, either in the usage of 
common language or in that of philosophy, for limiting the sphere 
of reason to the world of mere shadows, and accepting as a higher 
authority the deliverances of oracles that speak in the ambiguous 
language of feeling. 

The question, then, is whether it is not possible to find operative 
in actual experience itself a ' method ' of mind, a procedure that 
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does not lose touch with concrete things, and still is capable of 
expression in terms of universal comprehensibility. The formal 
view of reason would seem to give a negative answer, and one may 
at first be inclined to say that the issue raised concerns only the 
definition of words. But on thinking the question over we see 
that by limiting the function of reason to the abstracting process 
the unity of the mind is logically abandoned. For there is no 
other principle than reason in which the universal character of 
mind can be exhibited and expressed, no other type of wholeness 
in which its nature as unity in difference can be made intelligible. 
No matter how strongly the unity and integrity of the mind is 
asserted, this unity is nothing more than verbal if the mind is not 
in principle the expression of reason. For it can be shown that 
all attempts to render comprehensible the unity of the mental life 
in terms of an alogical principle fail to attain their goal. 

The protest made against the adequacy of reason as a universal 
principle of mind generally takes one of two forms. In the first, 
reason is represented as a special function of mind, with its own 
specific purpose and its own exclusive type of procedure. This 
procedure is exhibited in mathematics and the physical sciences, 
and formulated (though incompletely and sometimes incorrectly) 
in the older logical treatises. The protest against reason here 
contents itself with urging the claims to consideration of other 
types of experiencing: the process of reasoning must not be 
pushed too far ; it is necessary in fairness to recognize the value of 
emotion and imagination, or of ' feeling '. Such a view often 
makes a claim to ' concreteness ', as against the abstract procedure 
of logic. The mind, we are told, is a whole, and all the sides of 
experience must be listened to and heeded. But it does nothing 
to justify its claim of concreteness; the only whole to which it 
is able to appeal is a group of coordinate parts or faculties with- 
out any organic relation. These are arranged in a row like a 
number of claimants to be ' satisfied ' or ' recognized ' in turn. It 
is clear that this form of protest plunges us into new difficulties ; 
and that, however valuable its warnings may be against the 
narrowness of a formal logic, it nevertheless furnishes no genu- 
inely philosophical standpoint from which the problem before us 
can be fruitfully discussed. 
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It may at first sight appear, however, that the unity of mind 
which is sacrificed in the foregoing procedure is preserved and 
maintained when the rational process is described as in itself 
something secondary, which functions in the interest of some more 
fundamental purpose or activity that forms the basis of the 
mental life. But how is this unity itself to be conceived? It is 
true that the abstract process of reflection, with its work of 
defining, analyzing, and externally relating element to element, is a 
special function within the more concrete life of mind as a whole. 
The scientific procedure has a character and a purpose that arc 
assigned to it by the demands of a more comprehensive unity. 
It lives and is supported in action by the ends of a larger mental 
experience of which it is the instrument. When it loses this 
connection and sets up to be 'constitutive' of knowledge in its 
own right it forfeits its title to the name of reason and becomes, 
as Kant says, ' a faculty of illusion '. 

So much is often maintained by adherents of the view that 
the unity of the mind is rooted, not in reason, but in feeling, or 
in some biological instinct or group of instincts. But the difficulty 
arises just in the attempt to make comprehensible how reason can 
be a specialized function of a unity that does not already contain 
reason. If the underlying unity that is here postulated does not 
move in the medium of rationality, does not have within itself 
something of order and coherence, it is impossible to recognize in 
it the principle that gives unity to the manifold. For what mean- 
ing can be assigned to the unity of that which possesses no definite 
mode of behavior? How could that which as devoid of reason 
must be without the capacity to hold together differences, be the 
root of the unity that expresses itself in self-consciousness? Kant 
is quite impregnable in his contention that the synthetic unity of 
experience cannot be given as a bare form of psychical existence, 
but must possess the character of logical universality. In spite 
of the unfortunate way in which he sometimes states his doctrine, 
he has made it clear that the thought that unifies experience is no 
specialized fact or datum, but can be nothing less than the 
universal life within which all psychical existences take on the 
form of experience. As the central unity of mind, as the logical 
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unity of thought, nothing can escape its grasp ; it is no specialized 
function coordinate with other mental activities, but the principle 
within which all the specialized phases of mind live and move and 
have their being. 

The conception of reason as a specific phase or element of 
mental life is then refuted by the doctrine of the unity of mind. 
And it is at the same time evident that the development of 
experience is comprehensible only 'on the assumption that reason 
runs through all its phases and thus mediates the process of 
transition. For development is not constituted merely by change ; 
it implies the continuity of the discrete, and also an order and 
coherence expressible in terms of law. 

In the light of these considerations it seems impossible to accept 
the narrower definition of reason and the more restricted view of 
the logic which describes its procedure. On the other hand, when 
we say that the principle of reason expresses itself everywhere in 
experience, we must remember that what is asserted is the uni- 
versal capacity of the mind in the understanding of its own life, 
and not the reduction of that life to abstract intellectualized 
terms. The life of reason must indeed have a ' method ' capable 
of being formulated as a ' logic' But its forms of comprehensi- 
bility are not externalized as inflexible moulds, but literally enter 
into individual things and illumine them. It says, ' Behold, I 
make all things live,' not, ' Behold, I furnish a label that will do 
duty for real things.' And this, if a mystery, is yet a mystery in 
which the steps may be pointed out and the order expressed in 
universal terms. 

This, of course, is just the point at issue. The demand is 
sometimes made that rationalists who dispute the adequacy of 
formal logic shall set forth the nature and procedure of the more 
concrete reason to which they constantly refer. This may seem 
to be a reasonable demand ; yet it should be recognized that from 
the nature of the case what may be legitimately demanded is not 
formal definitions or rules, but an exposition of the principles 
immanent in the actual course of experience. In a comprehensive 
sense the whole history of philosophy may be said to be the ans- 
wer to that demand. For reason is nothing but the form of the 
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living mind in its most complete form and perfection, and to fol- 
low this through the various stages and to bring to light and to 
expression the nature of its essential principles, is just the task in 
which philosophy has constantly been engaged. It is accordingly 
vain to demand in this formulation the same kind of definiteness 
and completeness that is found in formal logic. For it is not only 
a much more difficult and comprehensive undertaking, but one 
which does not admit of the same kind of completeness. Formal 
logic remains outside of the content of experience and operates 
with generalized conceptions or fixed headings under which vari- 
ous types of content can be brought. Aristotle was able, as Kant 
remarks, to bring it almost to completion at a single attempt. That 
kind of thinking — classifying, adding, subtracting — can, as we 
know, often be better performed by a machine than by a mind. 
Of course it takes a mind to construct the machine and to work it. 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the work that I have char- 
acterized as external and mechanical is important, and in its own 
place indispensable. The mind is a whole, and order and calcula- 
tion are everywhere essential to the concrete comprehension at 
which it aims. This kind of reasoning can be criticized justly only 
when the connection with the whole is lost and the mind rests in 
the isolated details or in the abstract form. The defect of the 
traditional logic consists in taking the preliminary work of thought 
for the final goal, and thus erecting its machinery of external 
rubrics into a formal system regarded as complete and final. In 
maintaining the logical nature of all experience, accordingly, it is 
necessary at the same time to insist that its logic is not that which 
is formulated by the doctrines of the traditional text-books. 

What, then, are the principles of experience as formulated by 
this more complete logic ? It is, of course, impossible to set them 
down here ; one can only suggest in general terms the logic of the 
great systems of philosophy. In the first place, it assumes as its 
postulate that experience is in principle comprehensible and cap- 
able of description in universal terms. The mind has a method or 
way of procedure in which new results are obtained in accordance 
with principles that afford insight and systematic unity. The 
demand of the mind for reality is not, as we have seen, satisfied 
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when the process of thought is confined to arranging ready-made 
items under fixed rubrics. But the goal to be sought is the 
realization of the mind's demand for commerce with the real 
world. And this means commerce with individuals. The logic 
of philosophy may be said to be based on Aristotle's doctrine that 
the real is the individual. For this logic his rules of definition 
and theory of the syllogism form only the propaedeutic. And it 
must not be forgotten that the true individual is no mere particu- 
lar, no isolated item, but has a permanent constitution and uni- 
versal nature. At the same time it possesses ' matter ' as well as 
' form ' : it is embodied as an individualized entity and as a real 
member of our world. As such it is possible to hold commerce 
with it; to experience it, not merely to think it contemplatively 
' in idea ' ; but to perceive it, hate it, love it, hold practical rela- 
tions with it. All these attitudes and phases of the mental life 
fall within the 'universal capacity' of reason, and it is through 
their inclusion and systematization that the abstractness of mere 
rationalism is overcome. 

The logic of philosophical experience, then, sets out from 
individual wholes, and working from within seeks to penetrate 
to the constitutive principles of reality in its individualized form, 
and thus to exhibit the unity of the real and the rational. In 
applying this procedure to the comprehension of the mind, it 
recognizes here the concrete unity of the manifold, and attempts 
to follow the actual process of its development and to understand 
how the various functions and aspects — perception, memory and 
imagination, as well as feeling and will — are included within the 
developing reason of the individual. Moreover, the logic of the 
concrete universal does not rest in the classification of static forms 
or of ready-made ' facts ', but undertakes the task of exhibiting 
the transformations and organic relationships of the various func- 
tions of mind in their dynamic process of development. Nothing 
in this process is regarded as a fixed element that remains un- 
changed at every level. Neither feeling nor memory, for example, 
remains unchanged throughout the whole course of experience, but 
both alike are transformed and given a new significance as the mind 
passes from one level of experience to another. The reason is the 
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whole power or activity of the mind, and particular functions like 
those I have mentioned are not excluded or left behind in the 
growth of logical thinking, though they undergo constant trans- 
formation through the more intimate union into which they are 
brought with the other functions of experience. As members of a 
system, they first attain their true rank and logical valuation, and 
at this level enter into the total result as supporting or contributing 
factors. 

That this is true is commonly recognized in the case of memory. 
Thinking, we say, rests on memory, and this latter mode of experi- 
encing takes on new functions at different levels of experience, 
passing from bare memory or recognition to something that in- 
volves both imagination and inference. But the fact that feeling 
undergoes similar change in the development of experience is very 
commonly overlooked. And this fact, I believe, is the main source 
of the confusion and inconsistency to which reference was made 
at the beginning of this paper. In popular theory, feeling is as- 
sumed to persist unchanged throughout the course of experience, 
its character being unaffected by the context in which it appears. 
As mere isolated bodily feeling, it is opposed as something sub- 
jective and particular to the objective deliverances of the logical 
consciousness, and as no distinctions in the organization of feeling 
are recognized, the conclusion seems to follow directly that the 
only road to rationality is through its elimination or suppression. 

But, as an appeal to the actual movement of experience makes 
evident, in the progressive organization of the content of the 
mental life, the feelings participate in the nature of the total 
system into which they enter and to which they contribute. Since 
the total movement of the mind is in the direction of wholeness 
and satisfactory significance of experience, the life of feeling as an 
integral part of this process is carried forward in the same 
direction. The mind is a whole, or a progressive movement 
toward a whole, and the further this movement of development 
advances, the more completely do thought and feeling interpene- 
trate. A defect or imperfection in one side is a mark of failure 
in the other : wrong feeling connotes as well a lack of thinking, or 
a prejudice or bias in intellectual comprehension, while deficiency 
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of feeling in concrete affairs is generally synonymous with logical 
incapacity. As mind reaches higher levels it becomes more clearly 
evident that the ends of reason are not independent of those of 
feeling, or of memory or sensation, nor can they be attained 
except through the inclusion and cooperation of these ends. Nor 
can the latter functions find their fulfilment in ends from which 
reason is excluded. The functions of the mind are one and all 
functions of the whole mind, and in the course of the development 
of the mental life they reveal more and more clearly their unity 
and complementary character. This unity is not a mere ' concord ' 
or ' external harmony ' attained in some mysterious way by ' spe- 
cialized functions,' each of which retains its hard distinctness and 
restricted end. Nor is it merely something to be postulated as a 
' far-off divine event ' concerning which faith may prophesy, but 
which is never realized in actual experience. On the contrary, it 
seems to me to be precisely on the basis of such an achieved unity 
that men rest the fundamental certainties of life and knowledge. 
What is the basis of one's belief in the integrity of a friend, in the 
superiority of democracy to autocracy, in the value of religion or 
of art or morality? If it is said that such convictions rest upon 
faith or feeling, or upon a will to believe, such statements may 
be accepted as indicating that these truths have a more solid 
foundation than could be furnished by abstract logic, taken by 
itself. But they must not be understood to assert that they are 
unsupported by logic, or permitted to obscure the fact that they 
are sustained by the most comprehensive and systematic survey 
of the facts that the mind is able to make. And it is just such 
an integer of mind in which all the elements are tempered and 
combined that we call reason. 



III. 



The principal purpose of the foregoing discussion has been to 
emphasize the fact that in the development of mind, feeling does 
not remain as a static element, constant in form and content at all 
levels, but that it is transformed and disciplined through its inter- 
play with the other aspects of experience. As thus organized as 
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a phase of a rational mind it attains objective significance. Indeed, 
the character of the feeling in any experience may be taken as an 
index of the mind's grasp of its object: at the lower level of 
experience, where the mind is only partially or superficially in- 
volved, feeling appears as something isolated and opaque, as the 
passive accompaniment of mere bodily sensations ; while when the 
mind is at its full stretch the feelings are interfused with the 
content in the consciousness of power and achievement. In the 
former case, the content of mind, both sensational and affective, 
has not advanced beyond subjectivity, but merely indicates how 
the subject is affected by an external stimulus. In the higher 
experiences, the feelings assume an entirely different character, 
just as do the sensations and the other contents of mind. Here 
the bodily feelings may be still involved and even heightened, 
though they no longer exercise a dominating influence upon con- 
sciousness by their mere presence and immediacy. But the feeling 
experience that belongs to the level of systematic thought is not 
rightly described as a subjective reaction, an isolated 'state of 
consciousness'. It is a phase of the integral experience, and 
partakes directly in the universal and objective nature of that 
experience. The distinction may be illustrated by a comparison 
of the experiences that Butler differentiates as ' sudden anger ' and 
' deliberate resentment ' ; or by contrasting the more immediate 
feeling of physical love with the more highly developed forms 
of love that involve reverence and loyalty. 

It should never be forgotten that a reasonable life is one that 
is guided by principles, not by rules. If reason were merely 
' a faculty of rules ', the contention that life in the forms of feel- 
ing and effort falls outside of it would of course be justified. 
But as the recognition of the principles of experience, reason 
is not something external to the content, but the literal compre- 
hension of the content with the unity of mind. And as it has 
in it nothing of exclusion, so also its logic possesses none of that 
kind of fixity and finality of which its critics complain. These 
qualities belong only to the logic of rules. Rules, as we say, are 
good servants but bad masters. Principles, on the other hand, are 
the spirit and the life, the consciousness on the part of the mind 
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of its total power and insight which enables it to remake rule and 
custom in the light of new circumstances and demands. 

But those who claim to be more loyal than the king — more loyal 
to logic than the organization of experience itself — still demand 
a ' sign ' or abstract criterion. But this is again to assume that 
reasoning is a matter of the manipulation of rules, and not a life 
that is carried forward by the progressive development of princi- 
ples. 1 Reason is justified of her children, not by those who seek 
for a ' sign '. This, of course, does not mean the renunciation of 
the critical faculty. But the critical faculty can do its proper 
work only within the organization of experience. Every fact, as 
well as every feeling and intuition, is to be evaluated in accordance 
with its function and necessity within the organized whole. With- 
out feeling and intuition there could be no concrete unity of ex- 
perience, just as there could be none without effort and the work 
of the scientific understanding. The whole mind must criticize 
itself ; the self-critical mind, at home with itself in its own medium, 
is just the power to which we give the name of reason. As the 
power and grasp of the whole, it has the right to rule and author- 
ity. It is the whole mind confident in its power to correct its own 
mistakes and to justify itself to itself through its own procedure, 
not by the criterion of external rules. But its path is not the via 
negativa, and it enters at the end no secret place. Though its 
course cannot be charted in advance, it is taken upon the open sea 
where it may be followed and recorded. That is to say: It has 
the form of thought and moves in the medium of thought, whose 
purpose and nature is to comprehend. It may and must love and 
believe in order to understand, but its spirit is that of understand- 
ing and its form that of the light. 

There is truth, then, in the popular view of the necessity of 
subordinating feeling to reason. But, as we have seen, feeling is 
not eliminated in order that another special faculty may 'rule 
alone ', but is lifted up into the total context cf experience and thus 
at once transformed by the spirit of the whole and in its turn 

i This is the same spirit that in practical affairs refuses to act until every- 
thing has been calculated and provided for. It lacks faith in the capacity of 
intelligence to meet its own concrete problems, and trusts only to rules and ex- 
ternal planning. 
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made to contribute its indispensable share to the movement and 
maintenance of the life of reason. 

The logic of the concrete mind which I have attempted to 
apply to the claims of feeling is not the private doctrine of any 
man or of any school. Its fundamental principles have guided 
the whole development of philosophy. Plato's view of reason is 
its source, and to this in principle Aristotle's constructive philos- 
ophy is true. It expresses itself in the scholastic formulas such 
as ' amo ut intelligam', and 'credo ut intelligent', and in Spinoza's 
conception of the highest type of knowledge as 'amor intellec- 
tualis Dei '. And however divergent from this course the method 
of Kant's critical analysis may appear, his results, when taken 
comprehensively and in accordance with the spirit of his whole 
system, lead back to the same main stream of philosophy. In 
emphasizing the logic of the ' concrete universal ' Hegel was not 
introducing any real innovation ; but with characteristic German 
genius he was able to recognize the procedure which had guided 
preceding philosophy and to seize upon and develop it into a 
systematically formulated principle. There is ample ground for 
discussion as to whether Hegel's efforts at ' system ' were on the 
whole beneficial or injurious to philosophy. But the significance 
of the doctrine of the concrete universal as a logical method does 
not depend upon the form given to it by Hegel or by any of his 
followers, but in itself it can claim, as we have seen, much more 
ancient origin and support. Ultimately of course its test as a 
philosophical method is its adequacy to afford the final form of 
intelligibility demanded by the mind. 
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